BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

Booker Washington always exercised over his fellow-work-
ers. He accepted their implicit obedience as naturally
and simply as they gave it.

As Mr. Page also points out in the introduction to "Up
from Slavery," however humble Mr. Washington's origin
may have been, what might be termed his intellectual
pedigree was of the highest and finest. He may be called,
in fact, the spiritual grandson of the great Dr. Mark Hop-
kins of Williams College. Just as Samuel Armstrong was
perhaps^the most receptive of Mark Hopkins' pupils, so
Booker Washington became the most receptive pupil of
Samuel Armstrong. As says Mr. Page: "To the for-
mation of Mr. Washington's character, then, went the mis-
sionary zeal of New England, influenced by one of the
strongest personalities in modern education, and the wide-
reaching moral earnestness of General Armstrong himself."
In his autobiography Mr. Washington thus describes
General Armstrong's influence and the impression he made
upon him: "It has been my fortune to meet personally
many of what are called great characters, both in Europe
and America, but I do not hesitate to say that I never met
any man who, in my estimation, was the equal of General
Armstrong. Fresh from the degrading influences of the
slave plantation and the coal mines, it was a rare privilege
for me to be permitted to come into direct contact with
such a character as General Armstrong. I shall always re-
member that the first time I went into his presence he
made the impression upon me of being a perfect man; I
was made to feel that there was something about him that
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